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L'idiaMsme social. R. Brugeilles. Rev. Ph., XXXIV, 8, pp. 150-179. 
The vital and necessary element in religion is not this or that body of prac- 
tices, but the social emphasis, the affirmation that our life is not an end in itself, 
that we are co-workers, and that the more we realize our solidarity, the more 
do we become moral. As religion gives a common bent to all persons, the 
state should endeavor to harmonize the ends of particular positive religions 
with its own ends. France is actually divided between Catholicism and social- 
ism. Catholicism proposes to establish itself politically and settle all ques- 
tions conformably to its doctrine. Socialism has not yet clearly defined its 
ideal. A general return to Catholicism is neither necessary nor possible, nor 
is it probable that a new religion will be created. Although the socialist meta- 
physic threatens to set up the principle of egoism, it may be possible for science 
and philosophy to formulate a more truly social ideal, latent in socialism itself, 
and thus to set free the unconscious aspirations of society. Socialism may 
well emphasize the fact that the universe is nothing but a system of connected 
and hierarchically subordinated societies, some serving the purposes of others, 
and that man, in particular, should subordinate his views to those of society. 
There are two orders of societies, one apparently purely mechanical, deprived 
of will, composed of atoms, inanimate bodies, such as planets, solar systems and 
nebulae; the other having will and morality, for example, cellules, living beings, 
human society. The movements of the individuals of the second series are 
more accessible to our observation, and for this reason, we attribute will, per- 
haps unjustly, to this series alone. Matter and mind are two aspects of the 
same reality. Mind is the matter which thinks, matter is the mind which acts. 
With respect to the first social series, the solar systems appear to subordinate 
themselves to the nebulae, and the planets are grouped in subordination to 
the stars, while planets and stars are composed of associated molecules, which 
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are, in turn, associations of atoms; and according to the hypothesis of ions 
and electrons, the atom is a solar system in itself. It would seem that the 
relations between the individuals in this series are analogous to social relations, 
the force displayed by the atoms, molecules, etc., being the expression of a 
will analogous to our own, but greatly inferior in degree. As to the second 
social series, its elementary individuals, the cellules of living beings, are soci- 
eties whose constitutive elements are the molecules, which are, in turn, soci- 
eties belonging to the first social series, so that the second series forms part 
of the plan pursued by the whole universe. Living beings, and among them, 
man, are societies of cellules. From this we rise to societies of living beings. 
In the light of the universal end, the apparent immorality or non-morality of 
nature disappears. Not death, but perverse will, is to be combated. Morality 
would consist in the cultivation of a social consciousness, immorality in the 
individual's recognition of himself as the end. History records many instances 
where a single thought, a single desire, has animated and closely united the 
individual consciousnesses. It is the task of idealist socialism to concentrate 
enthusiasm, to strengthen and unify this social consciousness. For the present, 
the unification of the social consciousness in the actually existing nations 
should be pursued. Idealist socialism should aim at a state, such that the 
individual shall feel national events more strongly than individual events- 

J. Raymond Tuttle. 

Sur la nature de plaisir. Th. Ribot. Rev. Ph., XXXIV, 8, pp. 180-192. 

The purpose of this article is to show that pleasure is not, on the one hand, 
the opposite of pain, nor, on the other, a sensation, but a higher form or aug- 
mentation of the state of physical and mental health. As applied to psy- 
chology, the notion of opposite is inexact and misleading, at best. The fact that 
pleasure is conceived as merely the opposite of pain is responsible for the meag- 
erness of our psychology of pleasure. In maintaining the theory that pleasure 
is a sensation, Stumpf regards the agreeable and disagreeable as special sen- 
sations forming the group of sensorial feelings. His line of demarcation be- 
tween these feelings and intellectual processes is agreed to by Titchener, who, 
however, has a genetic hypothesis for the sensation theory, holding that the 
affections appear as a mental process of the same kind as sensations, and, under 
favorable circumstances, would have developed into sensations. Titchener 
maintains, nevertheless, that, for the adult human mind, a generic difference 
ought to be established between affection and sensation. Ribot holds pleasure 
to be a sign, indicating that certain tendencies (needs, appetites, inclinations, 
desires) have been satisfied. Pleasure is a psychic event sui generis, simple, 
indefinable, irreducible, having a threshold of appearance and one of disap- 
pearance. It should not be confounded with the neuter state. For pleasure 
to appear, a tone must be present. No one has spoken of points or nerves of 
pleasure. This lack of special physiological apparatus indicates that pleasure 
is a modification of the normal state. Pain is the derogation to the ordinary 
rule of life. As to the final cause of pleasure, Ribot inclines less to the am- 
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biguous surplus-energy theory than to that which states that pleasure is due 
to the free and unimpeded play of organic tendencies. 

J. Raymond Tuttle. 

La thSorie des moyennes. J. Lottin. Rev. Neo.-Sc, XVI, 4, pp. 537-569. 

This long article intends to explain the theory of the mean and the necessary 
precautions which we should take in its application. The writer begins with 
the source of the mean, and says that it has its origin in the original nature of 
human mind which seeks to unify into a more or less comprehensive synthesis 
different quantitative impressions. Consequently the notion of the mean is 
closely connected with another simple notion — that of the contrary. Be- 
tween two contradictory notions we cannot take the middle, but between two 
contt ary notions we can conceive a mean term. A rational theory of the mean 
could hardly be established before modern times. Among several mathemati- 
cians who worked in this sphere Qu£telet and Bertillon require special notice. 
Nothing is simpler than to find the mean by mathematical operation. There 
are two kinds of means, that is, one taken from the different measures 
of the same object, and one taken from different objects. Let us begin 
with the first. Let us take all the measures and arrange in the order of 
magnitude. The greater difference the measures have from the mean, the 
smaller they are. In other words they converge around the mean. The con- 
vergence may be symmetrical or asymmetrical. The distribution of the meas- 
ure, if represented graphically, shows the curve of possibility. The expla- 
nation of this fact is not difficult. Let us suppose certain causes of errors of 
measurement. Each of them may or may not work, so that there are two 
possibilities. We have 1,024 possibilities in total. Most measures must 
converge around the mean. If the number of observations increase to a great 
amount, all accidental causes come to be neutralized. Such a mean is called 
objective by Bertillon. 

But there is another kind of mean, which is called subjective by Bertillon. 
It is taken from different objects. In such case regularity is accidental, while 
in the objective mean irregularity is rather accidental. The mean of this sort 
finds an abundant application in statistics, but the elements to which it 
is applied differ not only qualitatively, but quantitatively as well. Besides, 
the conditions under which the mean can be valid are very trouble- 
some. According to Cheysson the elements must be comparable to one an- 
other or of the same kind. Secondly, if they have different importance, they 
should not be under the same title. Block requires that we must consider 
the unity of objects, place and time as exactly as possible. There are two 
other means which statisticians use to correct the imperfections of the arith- 
metical mean. The normal mean is the magnitude, in which the number of 
the series is greatest. The median is the magnitude, below and up to which 
the numbers are equal with each other. Take an instance from the average 
stature of the conscripts of Lund taken by Falvuck between 1890 and 1897. In 
this case the convergency was remarkably regular, yet we cannot ascribe value 
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to it except as an index. But how was such regularity possible? There may 
be constant causes and accidental causes. The former will be repeated in 
different cases, while the latter may be neutralized. Then we can find the 
typical mean. Since the time of Quetelet such regularity has become estab- 
lished; it is exceptional no more. Therefore several writers explain it by re- 
ferring to the existence of constant causes. There are two points of view in 
the consideration of the subjective mean. The mean of the phenomena which 
occur successively, and the mean of the phenomena which occur simulta- 
neously. In the second case the mean cannot be applied to individuals, but 
only to a part of the group. Here is another short-coming: How can we de- 
termine the division of magnitudes, which correspond to the resemblance of 
individual numbers? No rule can be laid down, but the whole thing must be 
entirely intrusted to inventive ingenuity. Now let us consider the successive 
phenomena. Quetelet and Faure maintained the possibility of the prediction 
of future event upon the basis of means taken from the past events. But 
mean is possibility, not necessity. The tendency to lose confidence in the 
application of the mean to economical phenomena must be ascribed to the 
nature of the mean itself, which can express probability only, never necessity. 
The writer intends to give a descriptive analysis of the sentiment of effort and 
to point out several mistakes made by many authors. In the respect of the 
objects, to which effort is directed, it is divided into several kinds. Muscular 
effort aims at movement of members, and volitional effort tends to will. The 
object of the volitional effort is to will a good and to avoid an evil, which is 
naturally difficult and can be realized only by effort. All volitional effort 
resolves the state of indecision, but all decision does not necessarily resolve 
effort. Sometimes decision takes place without effort. But if there are two 
tendencies which combat each other decision becomes effort. Volition 
begins with difficulty, and effort tends to vanquish the difficulty. Difficulty 
may arise by the lack in clearness of particular tendencies. Volitional effort 
presupposes two desires. We call an effort volitional, because the difficult 
act, realized by effort, is volition. According to James the effort of voli- 
tion makes us attend to a difficult object and keep it before the mind. Now 
abstract considerations slip easily from the consciousness. The object of 
passion and appetite have a more intense impulse, but they are not always 
directed to the moral perfection of the man. Thus continuous effort is neces- 
sary to progress in the right way. The writer puts emphasis upon the distinc- 
tion of the free decision and the decision of effort. Again, although James 
separates body from mind sharply, yet at least in the volitional effort the prin- 
ciple of volition and that of execution overlap with each other. Lastly, the 
writer maintains that the problem of freedom is entirely psychological, in op- 
position to James, because the solution of this problem must be sought in mind. 

T. Okabe. 
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Identitat und Wirklichkeit. A. Berkowitz. Arch. f. sys. Ph., XV, 4, pp. 

433-439- 

Commenting on the growing harmony between philosophy and science, the 
author takes up for special consideration a recent contribution to the " Phi- 
losophic des sciences," namely, Emile Meyerson's book IdeaUlS et realitS. 
Meyerson opposes the positivistic system of sciences. The fundamental prin- 
ciple of positivism is uniformity (legality), — a principle to which it endeavors 
to reduce causality. Meyerson would prove that causality should not be 
confused with uniformity; and, inasmuch as he regards the latter as in- 
sufficient to explain scientific procedure, he thinks that the positivistic 
system is inadequate. Meyerson regards every scientific law as an 
ideal constuction. We hypostatize uniformity in nature because, unless 
we presuppose order in experience, intelligent action becomes impossible. 
The impulse of self-preservation leads us to postulate uniformity. It is the 
impulse to knowledge on the other hand, which seeks, not the mere how, but 
the why of things, that is, the ground of the causal law, and the principle of 
sufficient reason. The principle of uniformity, again, treats things as abiding 
in space, not in time; whereas the causal law puts space and time on the same 
basis. Meyerson then traces the way in which the principle of causality has 
become effective in the history of thought. The " equality of antecedent and 
consequent " is a principle which is neither a priori nor a posteriori. Meyerson 
calls it " plausible." The ideal character of time as conceived by modern 
science, is illustrated by examples from mechanics, chemistry and other phys- 
ical sciences. In the eleventh chapter of the book, which Berkowitz regards as 
the most significant, Meyerson discusses naive realism. He shows the simi- 
larity between the procedure of science and the general attitude of naive real- 
ism, with reference to the asserted existence of things that cannot be directly 
perceived. 

R. A. Tsanoff. 

Das Problem der KausaHtat und der Freiheit. Georg Wendel. Ar. f. sys. 

Ph., XV, 3, pp. 406-426. 

Causality signifies that every change is connected by law with one preceding 
and one following. This involves the idea of necessity as the lawful connection 
of cause and effect. The difficulty for logicians lies in determining which is 
the cause and which the effect, one side applying the causal principle only to 
changes, the other to substances as the original cause. But the former neg- 
lects that substantial element, which, in a two-fold regard, lies at the basis 
of all change in nature — as a material substratum of all phenomena and as 
natural energy, which persists through all changes of form. Yet, in no case, 
is it easy to determine which is the original cause, the effecting force or the 
circumstances releasing such a force. The idea of the primal cause divides 
itself into three components, which occur in every event in nature: The un- 
changeableness of natural force; the persistence of matter; the circumstances 
appertaining to the cause. The idea of effect is the change of an object 
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called forth under like conditions, which has another change for a result. The 
causal relation involves the lawful relations of cause and effect, the causal 
nexus as an infinite regress, lack of temporal co-existence of cause and effect, 
and the causal principle as applicable to changeable things. Kant limited 
the validity of the causal law to possible experience, but there it is unbounded. 
The causal principle is the condition of the possibility of experience. Freedom , 
the opposite of causality, is identical with the idea of lawlessness. The in- 
determinist seeks a new meaning for freedom of the will and, instead of ' lack 
of causality,' substitutes a selective ability (anderskonnen). Yet this ability 
does not suppose freedom, for selected action can be based on a cause. Again, 
the idea of free will is defined as a determination of aim and resolve; but if in 
any way determined, the absolute validity of the causal law is assumed. 
Freedom in the physical world seems impossible, for it would do away with 
the causal principle, consequently with every scientific deduction, and would 
reduce all events in nature to miracles. To maintain that the two are united 
by arguing that the decisions of the will are settled on one hand by the efficient 
cause, on the other by an especial power of willing, is again to do away with 
the cause. If the will is the cause of itself, cause and its related idea, the 
effect, are destroyed and human actions rendered impossible. There are but 
two divisions of the psychological process, thought and feeling. The will is 
a product of the two. An original consciousness of freedom is not universal 
and the real cause for the decisions of the will can be known. Indeterminism 
is refuted by the impossibility of freedom and by the impossibility of the 
will as the cause of itself. The author refutes the arguments in Kohler's 
article concerning his book, Criminal Types in Shakespeare, and reasserts the 
contradiction of freewill and causality, also the absurdity of the will as the 
cause of itself. The assertion that our interest in the hero of the drama would 
decline, if his actions were determined, lacks sufficient reason, for a strong, 
psychological causation has ever been the chief demand of the drama. 

E. C. Stephenson. 

La perfection de Dieu d'apres Duns Scot. S. Belmond. Rev. de Ph., IX, 10, 

PP- 353-373- 

In a previous article the author has shown that, according to Duns Scotus, 
God is transcendent to the categories of being without excluding a certain 
univocation of the notion of being. Neither God nor his creatures can be rele- 
gated to the category of non-being. Duns Scotus, like Saint Thomas, attempts 
to answer three questions, namely: — Is God perfect? Does he include the 
perfections of his creatures? And, In what does he resemble them? The scho- 
lastics defined the perfect as that which lacked nothing. God is absolute 
simplicity, possessing in an infinite degree all the good qualities conceivable. 
God must possess all the perfections of creatures or he would lack something. 
He has in common with them those attributes whose concepts are not attached 
to limitation, such as, life, liberty, and intelligence. And secondly, He has 
perfections evidently connected with limitation, as figure, dimension, etc., in 
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so far as He is the cause of all limited predicates. God is neither hard nor 
limited, yet all these things come from him. If an attribute can be applied 
to the infinite being it nevertheless transcends the created quality of the same 
name. This is why it is impossible to establish a parallelism between the life 
of God and the life of creatures. Beyond the initial univocation, ignorance 
is the only reasonable attitude to take regarding the divine being. In what, 
then, does God resemble creatures? He includes the concept of being and the 
simple attributes of the creatures. Duns Scotus, however, would make no 
real univocation, but a strictly logical one. He expressly says that God and 
the creature are one in conception but not in reality. In the abstract life, 
that is, in life apart from all living beings, there is univocation of concept, but 
In the concrete, that is, real life, our minds are shrouded in mystery and we 
can know nothing of the divine. God and his creatures are separated by 
an infinite distance and God's attributes cannot be known by analogy, yet 
Duns Scotus has no intention of denying univocation. If we oppose being to 
non-being they are absolutely different, but such is not the relation between 
God and the creature. Neither one nor the other is non-being. Scotus 
sees no shadow of contradiction in asserting logical univocation and real 
transcendence at the same time. His univocation is strictly a logical order 
and contains nothing concrete; yet God in his transcendent reality infinitely 
surpasses the creature. He is a transcendent being but further than this our 

knowledge cannot go. 

Harvey G. Townsend. 

Plato ah politisch-padagogischer Denker. R. Stube. Ar. f. G. Ph., XVI, I, 

pp. 53-88. 

Plato, writes Professor Stube, is one of the really kingly spirits of the human 
race. There is every indication of such marvelous growth and development 
in his genius during his iife-time that it is not easy to grasp the thought con- 
tent of his rich life through the means of historical investigation. Primarily, 
it must be observed, that Plato, even in his most abstract philosophical think- 
ing, manifests the most lively interest in the practical problems of life. With- 
out an appreciation of the world of his day, Plato cannot possibly be under- 
stood. But secondly, it must be noticed that he advanced immeasurably 
beyond his own time. He became the creator of a radically new philosophy 
of life in becoming the discoverer of an immaterial world. Thirdly, he seeks 
very definitely to coordinate all the thought of his life into a unified view of the 
world, and it is in this systematization that Plato becomes eminent as a cre- 
ative philosopher. 

It is interesting to trace the development of Plato's thought along political- 
pedagogical lines, as indicated in the dialogues. Even in his earliest writings, 
he insists that teachers take an interest in philosophical and scientific education 
which seeks a notion of things in their real nature; and under this assumption, 
at the conclusion of the ' Phsedrus,' he advocates rhetoric. Nevertheless, 
particularly in the ' Gorgias,' we find him directing a polemic against rhetoric 
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in so far as it inculcates argument for its own sake, and bears only the appear- 
ance of knowledge. Plato strives for an idea of the good which shall overcome 
the relativism of the ' Protagoras.' This he does not find in the ornamental 
arts which afford merely the sensationally agreeable; only in the true rixyi 
■koKltlkti is found that which has universal good for its aim. The striving after 
a unified, philosophical position and also after a just evaluation of the real- 
ities of life converge in the ' Meno.' In his theory of the ideas and in his con- 
ception of the ideal state, Plato has sought to unite the two. We have in ' the 
Republic,' a picture of a Utopian community, but also a Staatsgebilde, whose 
peculiar purpose is to be an earthly realization of the idea theory. The philoso- 
phers are rulers of this state, which Plato considers a perfectly attainable ideal. 
Education has here the task of leading through a progressive development to 
the highest aim of all culture — to a knowledge of the good. In tiovoiiti) and 
yvfivaoTiKi) is found the preliminary discipline, which should extend to the twen- 
tieth year. The aim of education is to make possible a selection of leading na- 
tures. Whoever, after a complete education of fifteen years, has stood the test 
in life, shall then in his fiftieth year be called to assume an office of power. 
These model conditions both in politics and education, Plato considers as not 
only attainable but necessary. He strongly favors the ethical code of Sparta in 
so far as it subordinates the individual to the interests of the state. What he 
has experienced in his environment and in his own inner life, determines him 
to replace the individualistic ascendency of the personal will by the authority 
of the philosophical state, deeply rooted in the knowledge of common truth. 
As already intimated, Plato's philosophy is, in its historical development 
as well as in its content, essentially ethical. Each man is to strive for the firm 
possession of the good — but the good is that which produces happiness — 
and so there follows from the knowledge of the highest good at the same time 
the knowledge of true happiness and true morality. As for public ethics, the 
political organization has the welfare of the whole for its aim, and the happi- 
ness of the state is sought in the realization of its highest principle, namely, 
justice. The higher reality of the eternal ideas, and the outer world as a realm 
for the representation of the highest good, are united through the power of love 
resting in the soul of man. The highest good is alike the eternal reason and 
the final cause — in fact the idea of the good is the idea of God. Finally 
then, it is by no means fulsome praise to laud Plato as the prophet of European 
culture. He demanded that his state should be a training-school for eternal 
life. With this aim in view, he shed light upon political tendencies and edu- 
cational aims far beyond his own age, and many a political-social thought of 
Plato's, freed from its speculative envelopment, has proved the guide of later 
statesmanship. 

George T. Colman. 

Der Gegenstand der Erkenntnis. P. Schwartzkopff. Ar. f. sys. Ph., XV, 4, 

pp. 485-522. 

The question of the object of knowledge, in its present form, is Kantian in 
character, and is of central importance in epistemology; its answer involves 
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the possibility or impossibility of a metaphysic. Kant first showed conclu- 
sively the necessity of distinguishing between the thing-in-itself and its sub- 
jective phenomenon. For the thing-in-itself can appear not as it is in itself, 
but as it is for us. The particular theory which Schwartzkopff takes up for 
special examination is that of Bullaty. Bullaty asserts that there is knowledge 
without a knower or a known: a notion similar to that of motion without a 
mover and a moved. Bullaty sets Thought over against perception and the 
external world. In order that there may be knowledge of the external world, 
thought must-apply to the sense- world its essential characteristics of objectivity 
and externality. In general, Bullaty regards objectivity and externality as non- 
existent in reality, that they are rather but immanent moments of the true pre- 
suppositionless knowledge. Schwartzkopff thinks that such complete indepen- 
dence of thought from the given actuality not only does not assure us of presup- 
positionless knowledge, but, on the contrary, makes all knowledge impossible. 
Unfortunately, Bullaty does not define exactly either Thought or Intuition 
(Anschauung). Yet his general notion of thought is that of reflective thought, 
and he makes little distinction between intuition and sensation (Empfindung) 
and sense-perception — (Wahrnehmung). He makes no distinction between 
the subject, the object, and the act of intuition, and uses the one term An- 
schauung to embrace them all. This introduces a confusion. For, whereas 
intuition and thought are not identical, the intuiting and the thinking subject 
are one. In this oversharp antithesis of thought and intuition lies the basis 
of Bullaty's error. In opposition to his theory, Schwartzkopff maintains the 
following three theses: (1) There is no intuition without thought. Thoughts 
rather, makes intuitions out of sensations. Kant, having separated thought 
from intuition, sought to join them together by means of the schemata. But 
Bullaty carries Kant's initial error to the extreme. Sensation, Schwartz- 
kopff holds, can become a sense-world only by becoming systematized. Iso- 
lated visual sensations can never yield us a world. Thought it is that trans- 
forms these sense-excitations into perceptions, ideas. Intuition without 
thought is meaningless. Conversely, however, thought can just as little 
dispense with intuition. And this is the writer's second thesis: Objectivity 
and externality are not ' immanent moments ' of thought, but are rather 
grounded in the thing-in-itself. Kant grounded the objectivity of the sensa- 
tions, their coherence, in the unity of the organizing subject, the transcen- 
dental unity of apperception. Schwartzkopff, on the other hand, finds the 
unitary subjective comprehension in the ' dingliche Zusammengehorigkeit.' 
Elaborating this idea, Schwartzkopff holds that thought in its ultimate origin 
shows itself to be an experience of itself in relation to an Alter as such, a feeling 
of objectivity, or an immediate consciousness of an external being. Thus, it 
is not ' consciousness,' as Kant and Bullaty would have it, that mediates ob- 
jectivity and externality, but the objectively directed Lebensgefuhl, thought 
on its lowest level. Schwartzkopff criticises Bullaty's attempt to regard ob- 
jectivity and externality as presuppositions of irrefutable theoretical validity, 
analogous to the apodictic mathematical principles. It is not knowledge 
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which gives the sense-world its objective validity; the actual existence of an 
external world first makes knowledge capable of real objectivity. Thought 
and perception are united anew, as the elements forming knowledge. The 
third thesis of Schwartzkopff is this: Knowledge is finally the result of a ' think- 
ing through ' of the intuition of perception. He holds to a parallelism of 
differences of the inner and outer: audition differs from vision — corresponding 
to the difference of air-waves and ether-waves. In his resume Schwartzkopff 
summarizes what he regards as Bullaty's chief errors. 

R. A. Tsanoff. 

The Natural History of Experience. C. Lloyd Morgan. Br. J. Ps., Ill, 

1 and 2, pp. 1-20. 

If we are to accept the conclusions of Professor Morgan, psychology has 
now come emphatically forward as a defender of the Humian doctrine of the 
self, not to be sure as defined metaphysically, but as the workable and satis- 
factory hypothesis in scientific study. " It cannot be too roundly asserted 
that for psychology as a science, the mind is not an active agent or producing 
cause." Metaphysical conceptions must not be allowed to vitiate the de- 
scription of mental processes as purely a series of happenings, concerning which 
generalizations may be drawn. Psycho-physical processes are regarded as 
continuous with other physiological processes, which in turn are continuous 
with physical causes and effects in the environment. Within this continuous 
process, there is discoverable no leakage of energy and no influx of energy. 
Whether or not all organic processes are psycho-physical (panpsychism), is 
not a question whose solution is of value in scientific interpretation, although 
our author expresses himself as provisionally inclined to accept this view as a 
speculative creed. It is assumed then that, for purposes of scientific treatment 
and apart from the unverifiable creed of panpsychism, there is no direct psy- 
chical continuity between the mind of parent and the mind of offspring. What 
then is the genesis of experience? It must be supposed to originate in a group 
of instinctive responses, which occur in harmony with such racial preparation 
as is the outcome of natural selection and organic evolution. The first im- 
pression in an individual organism is not possessed — there is no previously 
gotten experience to possess it and it simply comes into being. If the question 
be asked by what principle or cause the impressions received become related, 
science replies, " We don't know. We just accept the fact within our ideal 
construction." In conclusion, the hypothesis is presented that the empirical 
ego and the metaphysical ego are but two aspects of every individual organ- 
ism — that not only is every being a center of determinate processes, but 
that it is also a center of determining agency. But in the course of psy- 
chological study, no such metaphysical assumption as this must be allowed 
to interfere. 

George T. Colman. 
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Studies from the Psychological Laboratory of the University of Chicago: The 
Autokinetic Sensation. Harvey A. Carr. Psych. Rev., XVII, i, pp. 
42-75- 

The contents of this article are taken from a doctorate thesis and comprise 
only the results which throw new light upon the subject. Four observers were 
used to study the " illusory movement presented by a small light of weak in- 
tensity, when fixated in a dark room." The results of the experiment refute 
the integration theory, " that the effective principle is the consequent retinal 
shiftings of the stimulus, which awaken the sense of motion, and which are 
combined into a continuous whole." Such eye movements are not the most 
important factor, as is shown by the experiments on the oscillation of the 
light and on negative after-images. Large eye movements are not effective; 
why should small ones be? Results show that " steadiness of fixation favors 
the velocity and uniformity of the illusory motion, that the retinal shiftings 
due to involuntary rotations are to be regarded as disturbing elements, and 
that integration does not occur." The experiments reveal four effective, ex- 
planatory factors, influential in determining the direction, velocity, and con- 
tinuity of the illusory movements: " (i) the position of the eye in the socket; 
(2) the after-effects of the eye-position; (3) motor strains as exemplified in the 
tests on voluntary control; and (4) the after-effects of such strains." " The 
after-effects of (2) and (4) must be resident in the neuro-muscular mechanism." 
The first and third factors are similar " in that they both involve effort and 
strain, the light moves in the direction of the strain, and the illusory effect 
varies in direct proportion to the degree of strain involved." The one principle 
explaining the four factors is " that the autokinetic illusion is mainly deter- 
mined by the changing neuro-muscular conditions involved in continuous 
fixation." If the eyes are fixed in a constrained position, "they are invariably 
forced back to the center of the field." There are three types of illusion: " (1) 
The point of fixation remains with the light and participates in the illusory 
movement. (2) The point of fixation apparently remains stationary and the 
light moves away from it in some direction. (3) A combination of these two 
types occurs." The first type of illusion can be accounted for only on the 
basis of unusual conditions of the eye-body relation, for the eyes are the only 
means of connection between the visual object and bodily space. In the 
second type, the fundamental fact is the apparent lack of motion of the fixa- 
tion point, for, as a matter of fact, it does move, since the eyes were observed to 
move. The cause is again disturbed eye-body relation. Of the four factors 
determining spatial location in ordinary perception, all but ocular attitudes in 
relation to body have been removed by the use of dark-room and head-rest. 
By strain, due to fixation and eye-position, the eye-body relation is disturbed, 
so that the " meaning of the ocular adjustment " changes, the " idea of re- 
lation " is altered, or " it is one's visual space world which, in reality, moves." 

G. W. Porter. 
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Mes souvenirs affectifs d' enfant. L. Dugas. Rev. Ph., XXXIV, 11, pp. 

504-516. 

The author explains the nature of affective memory from his own ex- 
perience. He cites examples from his childhood recollections, showing that 
these refer only to important pleasures or pains, not visual images. They 
represent what he has experienced at passing and disconnected moments, often 
things of minor importance, neglecting those of great value. The defect of 
such a memory lies in the fact that those years most complete with calm hap- 
piness and serious, steady work are the ones represented most inadequately. 
Memory brings back the life of the past, but it is also to verify the past. There 
are two affective memories, dissimilar in nature; the one has as its objects 
the deep and durable feelings, the passions, and does not yield its secrets vol- 
untarily; the other, which refers to the superficial, momentary feelings, the 
emotions, is always ready to disclose itself. When one speaks of the affective 
memory, he must designate to which kind he refers. 

E. C. Stephenson. 

The Philosophical Attitude. W. R. Sorley. Int. J. E., XX, 2, pp. 152-168. 
Plato held that truth is not imposed on the mind from without, but is reason 
made manifest, so that the philosopher, in his speculative activity, is simply 
seeking to realize his own inmost nature. Bacon regarded truth as the mir- 
roring of an external order of nature, in which case the mind is not creative 
but merely receptive. Descartes's conceptions have led to the doctrine that 
truth is a matter that must compel individual assent. They all fail to make 
clear exactly what distinguishes the attitude of the philosopher from that of 
the scientist. The philosopher must strive for a conception in which the re- 
sults of the special sciences are interpreted in the interests of the whole of 
knowledge. Were human interests merely intellectual, then " the methods 
which enable us to pass from lower to higher, within the field of scientific gen- 
eralization, would seem to require no fundamental change when we pass to 
the final generalization which expresses our intellectual attitude to the world 
as a whole." Man, however, regards experience also from the standpoint of 
worth or value, and we need a general theory which brings the results of the 
special sciences of value into organic relation. This is as much a problem of 
philosophy as is the interpretation of the world of fact. While not necessarily 
independent of the system of reality, the world of values is yet different from 
it and must not be confused with it. Naturalism fails in its attempt to re- 
duce values to facts; first, because of the impossibility of explaining casually 
the unique and insistent element of value which is manifested in every judg- 
ment of goodness or of beauty; secondly, if truth is only a short-hand expres- 
sion for biological survival value, as naturalism maintains, reason is itself a 
mere instrument in the service of the value of life-preservation. The opposite 
view, that the truth of every proposition about existence consists in the value 
it contributes to life, must refer to an objective value, if it would avoid the 
shallow relativism of subjectivism. But granting this, it is nevertheless 
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true that the whole significance of life rests on the disparity between the present 
actualities of things and the values which may possibly be realized in and 
through them. " If fact and value can be identified at all, it cannot be the 
fact of the moment or a particular fact or class of facts; reality must be fully 
realized before its nature can be equalized with our idea of value." The phi- 
losopher must guard against the temptation to find in that which is the ground 
of that which ought to be, or in that which ought to be, the ground of that 
which is. The nature of reality and the meaning of worth must equally appeal 
to him. 

Edward L. Schaub. 

The Ethical Aspect of the New Theology. J. H. Muirhead. Int. J. E., XX, 

2, pp. 129-140. 

The New Theology is indicative of the modern spirit in general. " What 
appears in the literature as the breaking of the barriers between man and 
nature, appears in politics as the breaking of the barriers between man and 
man, in religion, of the barriers between man and God." The doctrine of 
immanence, in some form or other, is one that no religion can be without. We 
must look for the revelation of God, not in any particular facts of nature or of 
history, but in the constitution of the entire world order and in history as a 
whole. But does not the fact of human freedom and the distinction between 
good and evil seem to require rather the view of a God who is above and, in a 
sense, outside his creatures? New Theology has not clearly indicated how 
the truth of the doctrine of transcendence is to be brought into harmony with 
its own doctrine of immanence. Each doctrine, stated antithetically, is un- 
satisfactory. " Extremes meet, and to believe in a God whose nature is no- 
where expressed as an organic part of the world of our ordinary experience, is 
to empty it of any principle of moral judgment or ground of moral choice as 
effectually as to believe in a complete and undifferentiating immanence." The 
theory of evolution, in its wider significance, presents a solution of this diffi- 
culty which, in essence, is similar to that of Plato, Aristotle, and Dante. " To 
live is to seek to embody in actual reality what previously was a mere potenti- 
ality or need." A creature is what it is, because it seeks to be what it not yet 
is, and this it does just because it has already realized itself in so far as to be 
what it is. This principle has its clearest and most cogent applicability in the 
facts of conscious life. From whatever side it be considered, whether of knowl- 
edge, conduct, or production it is a purposeful direction by ideas of that which 
is not yet, but which it desires shall be. These ideals of truth, beauty, and 
goodness are ends which lie ever beyond us, and yet they are in us, not merely 
as ideas in consciousness but as the dynamic principles which have made us 
what we actually are. The ideal is in the world just because it is above it. 
This principle of the necessary and organic relation of the ideal to the real 
allows us to conserve the truth both of the transcendence and of the im- 
manence doctrines. Sin may be regarded as the contradiction between the 
real and the ideal which constitutes its truth and essence. 

Edward L. Schaub. 



